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A CONVERSATION 


SILVER 


vjcuigc,  lur  geiung  any  money 

and  a queer  time  for  our  gold-bugs  to  insist  upon  just 
now,  that  Congress  must  stop  coining  any  more  sil- 
ver dollars,  when  the  people  stand  in  such  awful 
need  of  them. 

Geo.  \ on  seem  to  think  then  that  the  coinage  of 
silver  dollars  by,, our  Government  ought  to  be  kept 
up,  in  order  to  make  good  times? 

Sam — I most  certainly  do. 

Geo.— Why? 

Sam— Just  because  we  need  them  and  we  must 
have  them. 

Geo.— But  have  we  not  kept  that  thing  up  for  the 
last  ten  years,  and  are  still  keeping  it  up  at  the  rate 
of  four  and  a half  millions  a month,  until  we  have 
now  in  Washington  and  the  sub-treasuries  stacked  up 
nearly  six  hundred  millions  of  them,  while  the  cer- 
tificates for  them  are  in  the  hands  of  the  people?  If 
silver  dollars  are  to  make  good  times,  ought  they  not 
to  be  here  now  ? 

Sam — I don’t  know.  T «:iinnnc#a  *^^4-  ^^4. 
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enough  of  them  yet.  At  any  rate  the  times  are  liard, 
and  the  people  cry  for  money. 

Geo. — Suppose  I should  be  able  to  convince  you 
that  we  have  got  more  money  than  we  need,  and  that 
it  is  you  silverites,  who  have  forced  our  government 
to  coin  these  enormous  quantities  of  .silver  dollars, 
who  are  the  cause  of  these  troublesome  times? 

Sam — What  a question!  Too  much  money?  No. 
Money  makes  the  mare  go,  and  gives  work  to  our 
poor  laborers.  The  more  money,  the  more  activity 
in  all  industries,  and  therefore  just  .so  much  more 
employment  of  labor. 

Geo. — You  touch,  probably  without  suspecting  it, 
upon  one  of  the  rotten  corner-stones  of  this  whole 
Silver  question.  To  me  what  you  say  is  an  utter 
perversion  of  facts  and  reason,  and  1 believe  invented 
bv  the  instigators  of  this  silver  movement  to  draw 
by  it  the  laboring  world  over  to  their  side.  I will 
try  to  prove  what  I say,  but  first  bdl  me  when  you 
say  “money,”  do  you  mean  gold  or  silver? 

Sam — I mean  both;  gold  as  far  as  it  will  go — silver 


for  the  rest. 

Geo. — Why  do  you  add  silver  to  gold.  Is  gold 
not  in  every  way  preferable  to  silver? 

Sam — The  quality  of  the  gold  is  not  the  question 
with  me,  but  the  amount  of  it.  Why,  man,  we  have 
not  got  gold  enough  in  these  United  States  with 
which  to  do  one-tenth  part  of  our  business.  Indeed, 
experts  tell  me  that  all  our  gold  mines  could  not  fur- 
nish us  gold  enough  to  cover  the  daily  wear  and  loss 
of  what  we  have  got.  And  now  that  all  the  world 
seems  to  have  run  crazy  on  gold,  where  in  the  world 
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will  they  get  it?  I guess  they  will  soon  be  found  at 
our  doors  as  buyers  or  beggars  for  some  of  our  silver. 

Geo. — I will  give  you  a few  facts  regarding  this 
assumed  shortage  of  gold  in  our  currency  wdiich  mav 
change  your  notions  on  this  point.  But  I have  not 
done  yet  with  my  questions.  Tell  me,  in  intro- 
ducing two  kinds  of  melals,  differing  perpetually  in 
their  mutual  market  values,  which  shall  be  the  stand- 
ard by  wliich  to  gauge  the  other  ? 

Both  must  be  standards.  Bv  this  I mean 
that  Congress  must  determine  and  decree  by  law, 
what  tlie  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver  shall 
be.  I don’t  care  whether  one  pound  of  gold  shall  be 
equal  to  fifteen  or  si.xteen  or  any  other  number  of 

pounds  of  silver,  only  when  once  determiiied  on,  let 
ns  stick  to  it. 

Geo.— Congress  can  make  no  law  but  what  the 
succeeding  one  can  change  or  abolish.  International 
agreements  can  be  made  for  definite  times;  but  no 
tw'o  nations,  I am  sure,  would  agree  to  make  an 
agreement  a law  forever,when  on  its  very  face  it  is  sub- 
ject to  perpetual  fluctuations  and  changes.  Suppose 
then, and  which  lam  very  sure  you  will  find  to  be  so,  that 
not  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  wdll  listen 
to  \ our  double  standard”  talk.  Thev  have  adopted 
the  gold  .standard.  Silver  is  a subsidiary  coin  with 
them,  with  which  to  make  change  in  the  small  trans- 
actions of  their  daily  wants.  But  this  “double  stand- 
ard” business  is  an  entirely  different  thing.  The 
“gold-standard”  nations  have  no  interest  in  uphold- 
ing  by  general  agreement  or  any  other  artificial  means 
the  value  of  silver.  They  have  decreed  w'ithin  the 
operations  of  their  own  law's,  the  amount  of  pure 
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silver  that  sliall  be  put  into  their  crowns  or  dollars, 
or  by  whatever  else  name  they  go.  If  at  any  time 
thev  should  find  it  necessaev  to  add  to  their  silver 
coinage,  they  would  buy  the  silver  for  it  at  market 
prices,  and  the  lower  that  would  be,  the  greater  the 
profits  would  be  accruing  to  the  government  coin- 
ing it. 

Sam — Well,  George,  yon  have  supposed  one  side 
of  the  question,  now  let  me  suppose  the  other  side. 
Suppose  then  that  all  the  great  and  leading  nations 
of  the  world  would  and  did  agree  upon  a permanently 
fixed  relative  value  between  gold  and  .silver,  would 
that  not  do  away  with  all  your  arginnents  against  the 
double  standard? 

Gko. — No,  not  a bit.  There  is  a will  and  a can  in 
this  question.  I have  just  shown  yon  that  the  gold 
nations  will  not  agree  to  it,  becanse  it  is  not  to  their 
interest  to  do  it.  A much  more  powerful  argument 
is,  that  they  are  fully  aware,  that  to  ordain  silver  to 
have  a certain  fixed  value,  and  by  law  force  every- 
body to  take  it  at  that  price,  when  in  open  market  it 
can  be  bought  for  much  less  than  its  legal  value,  is 
an  impossibility.  Neither  gold  nor  silver  are  excep- 
tions to  that  fixed  immutable  commercial  law;  that 
supply  and  demand  fix  prices.  I thought  this  £at  bus- 
iness had  been  thoroughly  exploded  during  our  green- 
back craze,  but  I see  it  is  still  alive,  only  now  ti'ans- 
ferred  from  greenbacks  to  silver  dollars. 

Sam — Is  that  all  yon  can  .say  against  the  double 
standard? 

Geo. — By  no  means.  Yon  have  .sent  commission- 
ers to  Europe  to  an  international  council  to  agree 
. upon  the  relative  value  between  gold  and  silver.  They 
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disagreed  as  I knew  they  would.  But  suppose  thev 
had  agreed.  Of  what  earthly  use  would  that  have 
been  to  ns  in  the  United  States,  except  the  agree- 
ment had  included  at  the  same  time  the  adoption  of 
the  double  standard  among  all  the  nations  in  council, 
and  by  which  I mean  making  silver  equal  to  gold  in  its 
unlimited  debt-paying  capacity?  To  this  they  would 
and  will  never  agree,.seeing clearly,  what  it  appears  to 
me  e\-ery  thinking  person  ought  to  be  able  to  see,  name- 
ly, that  ev'ery  attempt  ot  introducing  a double  stand- 
ard into  the  country’s  currency,  must  of  nece.ssitv 
laud  that  country  finally  at  the  least  valuable  one. 

Sa.m — I suppose  I belong  to  your  unthinking  class, 
as  I must  confe.ss  that  I do  not  at  all  see  how  von 
arrive  at  this  last  conclusion. 

Geo. — Listen  then.  Silver  as  monev,  that  is  with 
unlimited  power  to  buy  and  sell, is,  or  soon  will  be,  re- 
ceived by  only  three  nations,  China,  INIexico  and  the 
United  States.  With  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized  nations 
it  is  oulv  a subsidiarv  coin.  Thev  recognize  as  monev, 
in  this  sense,  gold  only.  Now  suppose  von  want  to 
go  abroad,  or  have  to  pay  a foreign  debt,  or,  observ- 
ing the  steady  decline  of  the  market  value  of  silver, 
you  begin  to  fear  that  your  silver  dollars  will  sooner 
or  later  be  at  a discount.  Von  have  a few  thousand 
dollars  on  hand,  tor  which  you  have  no  present,  but 
a prospective  use.  Will  you  keep  the  silver  dollars, 
or,  the  opportunity  being  offered  you,  change  them 
into  gold  twentic.s? 

S-VM — Well  I guess  I would  do  the  latter. 

Geo. — You  have  told  the  story  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  capitalists  and  foreign  agencies.  Thev 
want  the  gold;  and  as  fast  as  our  Government  coins 
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silver  dollars  and  sends  them,  or  certificates  based  on 
them,  among  the  people,  these  capitalists,  etc.,  will 
pick  up  the  gold,  send  it  abroad  to  pay  foreign  debts 
or  hoard  it  up  for  future  speculative  uses.  Thus  there 
is  a perpetual  drain  of  gold,  as  fast  if  not  faster  out 
of  than  the  influx  of  silver  dollars  into  onr  currency, 
and  every  day  we  are  drifting  nearer  to  the  sure  and 
unavoidable  silver  basis.  Indeed  we  will  be  there  be- 
fore the  people  even  suspect  it.  When  at  last  our 
eyes  are  opened  to  the  situation  and  we  begin  to  see 
that  we  have  got  a currency  inferior  to  that  of  all  the 
nations  we  have  dealings  with,  then  comes  fear,  mu- 
tual distrust,  and  at  last  horrid  panics  take  hold  of 
us.  It  is  just  at  this  point  where  we  are  now.  May 
God  grant  wisdom  to  our  Congress  that  it  may  see 
the  cause  of  our  present  troubles,  and  fearle.s.sly  and 
quickly  apply  the  remedy. 

Sam — I am  afraid  I am  stupid.  What  is  the  cause? 


Geo. — The  persistent  endeavor,  backed  up  by  a 
majority  in  Congre.ss,  to  inject  an  immense  and  ever- 
growing quantity  of  silver  dollars  into  our  currency, 
under  the  vain  belief  that  by  law  or  fiat  they  can 
make  two  things  equal,  which  nature  and  the  gener- 
al consent  of  mankind  have  made  unequal.  A. stand- 
ard is  the  unit  by  which  things  of  similar  nature  are 
measured.  Two  standards  for  one  class  of  things, 
both  of  them  intrinsically  unequal  and  perpetually 
variable,  are  a double-twisted  nonsense,  because  it 
would  be  always  unjust  to  one  party  during  its  short 
life,  and  as  I have  just  proved,  would  end  in  the  in- 
ferior thing  becoming  the  sole  standard.  In  our  fi- 
nances we  will  with  onr  double-standard  nonsense 
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stock  of  the  world  besides.  And  let  me  add,  that  if 
a double  standard  is  practicable  and  desirable  in  our 
T finances,  why  should  we  not  introduce  it  also  into 

onr  weights  and  measures  and  give  the  people  two 
standard  yards  and  two  standard  pounds — one  long, 

I the  other  short,  to  suit  ciistomers? 

> Sam — I cannot  answer  conundrums.  But  you  just 

now  said  you  could  convince  me  that  instead  of  too 
little  that  we  had  too  much  money.  I am  curious  to 
know  how  von  will  make  that  out.  I will  listen  at- 
tentively. 

Geo. — In  1879,  after  a long  financial  and  industrial 
depre.ssion,  a sudden  demand  for  more  railroads,  in- 
augurated and  first  set  in  motion  by  the  wonderful 
combinations  of  Henry  Villard,  sprang  into  exftt- 
ence.  IVIore  than  ten  thousand  miles,  costing  over 
fonr  hnndred  millions  of  dollars  were  built  during 
the  next  four  years.  The  building  and  equipping  of 
these  roads  called  forth  nearlv  all  the  industries  of 
the  country,  besides  armies  of  laborers,  and  soon  the 
click  and  buzz  of  hammer  and  spindle  were  heard 
throughoiit  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
' Monev  was  of  conr.se  scattered  about  broadcast.  Ex- 

, changes  ran  up  into  fabulous  amounts.  And  besides 

all  this  there  were  found  untold  millions  at  all  the 
, great  money  centres,  kept  there  for  purely  specula- 

* tive  purposes.  Now  the  question  I have  to  ask  all 

you  expansionists  is  this:  You  with  us  passed 

through  these  times,  most  of  you  likely  as  active 
workers.  Did  any  of  you  during  all  these  booming 
years  hear  even  a whisper  of  any  want  of  money,  or 
of  any  demand  made  for  it  that  was  not  quickly  and 
readilv  filled?  If  then  von  have  to  admit  that  during 

^ » o 
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all  that  time,  a time  standing  unique  in  the  history 
of  onr  country  for  calling  into  snddei]  nse  such  un- 
heard-of amounts  of  money, and  so  readily  filled — say 
nothing  of  the  immense  amounts  used  in  the  enor- 
mous specnlations  in  stock,  bonds  aii'l  other  securities 
going  on  at  the  same  time; — what  becomes  of  your 
noisy  warcry:  “o-/Ve  us  wore  money." 

Sa:m  Tell  me  then  what  has  become  of  all  this 
money.  We  certainly  hear  just  now  a crv,  and  a 
very  loud  one,  for  more  of  it.  It  is  true  von  have 
e.xplained  to  me  how,  and  why,  a great  portion  of  the 
gold  contained  in  our  currency  has  either  gone  to 
foreign  parts  to  pay  debts  or  is  hid  away  in  our  own 
country  to  speculate  on,  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
oui^six  hundred  millions  of  silver  certificates  must 
have  in  great  part  if  not  entirely  stopped  the  hole 
made  bv  the  withdrawal  of  the  oohP 

Geo. — If  you  and  I can  agree  upon  the  answer,  what 
money  is,  and  the  use  it  subserves  : I think  yonr  ques- 
tion of  where  it  has  gone  will  answer  itself,  and  with 
it  a lot  of  notions  you  have  expressed  in  the  cotirse  of 
our  little  discussion. 

Sam — I am  not  strong  in  definitions.  Please  an- 
swer it  yourself. 

('tEo. — I will  answer  it  by  a coujile  of  examples. 
A is  a manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes,  which,  of 
course,  are  commodities  of  which  the  community 
stands  in  need.  A makes  them  that  in  exchanoe  for 
them  his  own  needs  for  himself  and  his  familv  can  be 
provided  for.  The  things  he  needs,  he  finds  in  part 
at  the  butchers,  the  grocers,  or  ma\-  be  at  the  dealers 
in  dry  goods,  clothing  or  hardware.  For  other  wants 
he  must  go  to  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the 
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plumber,  painter,  glazier,  etc.  To  educate  his  child- 
ren, teachers  must  be  found.  In  sickness  the  doctor 
I must  be  called  in,  etc.,  etc.  But  most  likely  neither 

: of  them  need  boots  or  shoes  just  at  the  moment, 

j when  these  wants  of  his  have  to  be  supplied.  Here 

► It  IS  where  money  steps  in  as  the  universal  medium 

of  exchange  between  the  almost  endless  needs  of  a 
community.  As  such  a medium  it  becomes  the  rep- 
re.sentative  and  the  measure  of  the  value  of  such  ex- 
changes , and  of  necessity  the  value  which  essentially 
belongs  to  the  commodity  is  transferred  to  and  treated 

in  all  the  transactions  of  life,  as  the  value  of  the 
medium. 


I 

I 

I 
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vSam — I get  the  idea,  and  accept  both  your  deffini- 
tion  and  the  use  of  money  as  correct. 

Geo. — Now  for  another  example.  Let  A now  be  a 
Government  contractor  during  our  great  civil  war. 
He  has  made  a contract  with  the  Gov’ernment  to  fur- 
nish as  quick  as  possible  a thou.sand  dozen  of  boots 
and  shoes,  with  the  assurance  that  if  his  deliveries 
continue  to  be  prompt  and  the  quality  of  the  article 
remain  everyway  satisfactory,  that  his  contract  shall 
be  continued  and  remain  in  force  as  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment during  this  war  stands  in  need  of  the  article 
contracted  for.  In  strength  of  this  contract  and  as- 
surance A forthwith  applies  to  a reliable  and  exten- 
sive manufacturer  of  boots  and  shoes,  instructing  him 
to  make  and  deliv^er  to  him,  until  ordered  to  quit,  the 
said  articles  to  the  full  extent  of  his  factory  and ’ma- 
chinery. Let  us  call  this  manufacturer  B.  B trebles 
the  number  of  the  workmen  usually  employed  by  him, 
and  the  Government  being  a prompt  paymaster,  it  en- 
ables B to  pay  his  workmen  their  weekly  wages  with 
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the  same  regularity  and  promptness.  The  working- 
men in  their  turn,  being  employed  by  B and  receiving 
their  pay  from  him,  naturally  suppose  that  it  is  B’s 
money  that  causes  the  work  that  gives  them  money. 
But  presently  the  war  comes  to  an  end  and  the  armies 
are  disbanded.  With  this  ceases  the  need  for  furnish- 
ing them  with  boots  and  shoes.  The  money  hereto- 
fore appropriated  for  this  use  returns  to  the  Treasury 
and  disappers  from  sight.  Now  follows  the  discharge 
of  B’s  workingmen.  Without  work  and  the  simul- 
taneous disappearance  of  money  out  of  circulation, 
and  under  the  impression  that  it  was  money  that  gave 
them  work,  the  workingmen  begin  to  cry  for  money, 
when  their  cry,  unknown  to  themselves,  should  be 
and  really  is,  for  work.  They  are  yet  unable  to  see 
that  money  being  merely  the  medium  of  exchange 
between  the  commodity  and  the  need  or  desire  for  it, 
can  itself  produce  nothing,  and  when  the  want  for  a 
commodity  ceases,  the  need  for  money  ceases,  and  per 
force  has  to  remain  idle  in  the  depositories  either  of 
the  Government  or  the  capitalist,  until  it  is  again 
needed.  Now  does  this  not  show  you  clearly  that  it 
is  not  money  that  produces  work,  but  that  it  is  work 
that  brings  out  the  money,  and  also  where  the  money 
goes  to  as  soon  as  the  work  ceases,  and  its  instantane- 
ously re-appearance  when  again  work  commences? 

Sam — It  does. 

Geo. — And  what  impression  has  my  recital  of  the 
great  railroad  times  from  ’79  to  ’83  made  on  your 
mind  ? 

LSam — I don’t  see  how  I can  avoid  acknowledging 

that  at  least  for  the  times  then,  we  had  all  the  money 
we  needed.  But,  George,  what  about  the  future  ? 
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Would  it  not  be  well,  while  we  have  a good  chance, 
to  provide  for  it  now? 

Geo. — There  are  two  objections  to  it.  The  first 
are  the  grave  dangers  which  always  follow  in  the 
wake  of  great  and  sudden  expansions  of  a nation’s 
currency.  The  other  one  is,  that  we  pos.sess  outside 
of  and  .separate  from  our  currency  a power,  practically 
illimitable,  with  which  we  can  meet  every  financial 
contingency  presenting  itself  through  .sudden  expan- 
sions of  our  trade  or  industries  or  of  other  necessities. 

Sam — You  speak  in  riddles.  Explain  yourself. 

Geo. — To  the  first  I will  say  this.  It  is  an  invar- 
iable commercial  law,  that  the  circulating  medinm  of 
a nation  always  adapts  or  equalizes  itself  to  and  with 
the  amount  of  industries  and  commodities  it  has  to 
represent.  By  saying  this,  I mean,  that  any  great 
addition  to,  or  inflation  of  anv  nation’s  currencv,  will 
always  and  most  ossuredly  raise  the  price  of  all  its 
commodities,  of  which  the  last  one  to  feel  it  is  always 
the  worker  for  wages.  When  in  the  course  of  time 
it  does  reach  him,  then  the  increased  price  of  the  ar- 
ticles manufactured,  accasioned  by  the  increased  cost 
of  labor  added  to  the  artificially  increased  price  of  the 
raw  material  makes  competition  with  nations  more 
favorably  situated,  more  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
Even  more  to  be  dreaded  than  this,  is  ba.sed  upon  the 
universal  experience,  that  a super  abundant  currency 
is  sure  to  produce  an  era  of  wild  .speculation,  corrupt- 
ing the  nation  and  in  its  reaction  creating  widespread 
poverty  and  misery. 

To  understand  the  other,  I will  cite  a fact,  known 
to  you  and  to  everybody  else,  and  still  probably  never 
thought  of  in  its  bearings  upon  our  finances,  and  its 
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power  to  augment  to  an  indefinite  degree  the  duties 
and  powers  of  our  circulating  medium.  The  power  or 
factor  I refer  to  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  devel- 
opment of  any  new  country,  but  intensified  here  in 
our  own  country  by  causes,  which  have  made  its 
progress  here  quite  phenominal.  The  isolation  of, 
and  the  great  distances  intervening  between  the  vari- 
ous settlements  of  our  rapidly  developing  country 
have  called  forth  a system  of  railroads,  the  greatness 
and  value  of  which  was  never  seen  before.  These 
roads  alone  have  added  to  the  material  re.sources  of 
of  our  country,  represented  in  money  by  many  billions, 
an  amount  easily  enough  spoken,  but  which  the 
human  mind  is  practically  unable  to  grasp.  Add 
to  this  the  almost  limitless  number  of  other  public 
and  private  enterpri.ses  that  have  growm  up  at  the 
same  time,  and  represented  by  our  innumerable  coal, 
gas,  w'ater,  telegraph,  and  man\'  other  cotnpanies, 
and  what  an  astonishing  arra}'  they  present  in  their 
totality!  These  immense  values  under  the  form  of 
stocks  and  bonds  have  gone  into  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  their  exact  vahies  are  accurately  known 
trom  day  to  day  at  all  the  various  great  money  centres. 
With  the  introduction  and  aid  of  the  telegraph  they 
can  be  exchanged  into  their  corresponding  money 
values  at  a moment’s  notice,  and  thus  can  and  do  su.s- 
tain  money  tran.sactions,  in  comparison  with  which 
our  exchanges,  based  upon  our  actual  circulating  me- 
dium, are  like  pigmies  among  giants.  Let  me  add 
to  this  the  gradual  introduction  and  perfection,  along- 
side of  this  new  factor,  of  a system  of  checks,  drafts, 
certificates  of  deposit,  letters  of  credit,  and  other  de- 
vices for  making  transfers,  not  forgetting  the  great 
and  additional  aid  given  to  these  transfers  by  the 
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establishment,  in  almost  every  city  of  the  countrv,  of 
clearing  house.s.  It  has  thus  come  to  pass,  that  at 
the  present  time  probably  not  a thousandth  part  of  our 
daily  exchanges  are  accompanied  by  actual  transfers 
of  money.  With  all  these  facts  before  us,  wdiat  does 
this  persistent  and  ever  threatening  crv  for  more 
money  mean  ? I believe  I have  convinced  von  that 
for  all  possible  needs  we  have  more  of  it  than  is  nec- 
e.s.sar\-  for  making  our  exchanges.  When  it  disappears 
it  IS  not  destroyed,  but  is  only  a sign  that  work  has 
ceased,  and  that  there  is  no  u.se  for  it. 

Sam — You  astonish  and  overwhelm  me  with  both 
your  facts  and  yonr  arguments.  Truly,  what  does  all 
this  mean?  W"ho  inaugurated  it,  and  for  wdiat  pur- 
pose ? 

Geo. — A few’  questions  addressed  to  }'ou  mav  pos- 
sibly lead  yon  in  the  right  direction  to  find  the  in- 
stigators of  this  never-ending  and  ever  widening  move- 
ment, and  the  causes  that  led  to  it. 

Sam— Well,  a.sk  your  questions. 

Geo. — You  told  me  a little  wdiile  ago,  that  all  over 
the  country  there  is  a loud  cry  for  more  monev.  Is 
it  for  more  gold  or  silver  ? 

Sam — As  the  question  is  now-  before  Congress,  it  is 
for  silver  only.  But  mark,  that  is  only  so,  because 
we  have  not  gold  enough,  and  don't  know  wdiere  to 
get  more.  But  to  the  contrary,  w’e  do  know  that  God 
has  blessed  the  people  of  these  United  States  wdth 
enormous  and  well  nigh  inexhaustible  deposits  of 
silver  ; and  it  certainly  behooves  us  as  good  citizens  to 
see  to  it  that  good  use  is  made  of  it,  and  not  let  it 
remain  idle  in  the  ground. 
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Geo. — That  sounds  both  beautiful  and  pious.  Do  I 
then  understand  you  that  all  these  silver  deposits  be- 
long to  the  United  States  either  as  a government  or  as 
a people,  and  that  the  products  or  profits  of  these 
deposits  either  go  into  the  U.  S.  treasury  or  are  from 
time  to  time  distributed  among  the  people  ? 

Sam — You  make  fun  at  me.  You  know  better. 

Geo. — Probably  I do  know  better.  But  when  you 
said  that  God  had  given  these  deposits  to  the  people 
of  these  United  States,  how  could  I take  that  in  anv 
other  sense  than  I did  ? You,  then,  really  meant  to 
have  said,  that  God  had  given  it  to  the  first  accidental 
discoverers  of  these  deposits,  or  perhaps  what  is  more 
likely,  to  those  that  bought  them  probably  for  trifles 
of  these  discoverers?  How  many  of  these  deposits  or 
silver  mines  are  now  known  and  in  working^  order  in 
the  United  States  ? 

Sam — I don’t  know. 

Geo. — Fifty  ? a hundred  ? two  hundred  ? 

Sam — Well,  call  it  the  latter. 

Geo. — Now,  as  it  is  almost  without  exception  the 
fact,  that  the  lion's  share  and  management  of  these 
mines  gradually  concentrates  into  the  hands  of  one  or 
at  any  rate  a very  few  persons,  let  us,  for  calculation's 
sake,  average  them  at  three  to  each  mine.  That 
would  give  us  six  hundred  men  that  would  be  the 
receivers  of  probably  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  all  the  silver  mines  in  the  United  State.s. 

Sam — What  are  you  driving  at  ? 

Geo. — Don’t  you  see  yet?  Six  hundred  men 
(though  as  the  real  in.stigators  of  this  silver  mov^e- 


ment  I believe  six  would  be  nearer  than  six  hundred) 
deeply  interested  to  find  a good,  steady  market  and 
good  prices  for  their  silver.  The  rest  of  the  sixty 
millions  of  our  people  have  no  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion, because  they  have  no  silver  to  sell.  When  the 
Nevada  mines  brought  to  light  from  month  to  month 
silver  by  the  millions,  is  it  strange  or  unnatural  to 
imagine  that  its  owners  might  possibly  begin  to  fear 
an  earlv  glut  in  the  market  with  a corre.sponding  fall 
in  its  price?  Or  would  it  be  strange  to  imagine  that 
their  thoughts  might  be  turned  to  the  United  States 
Treasure  as  a rich  and  most  excellent  customer  to 
help  them  out  of  this  predicament,  if  they  only  could 
induce  Congre.ss  to  make  laws  that  should  force  the 
Treasure  to  biu’  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  all 
the  silver  thev  could  produce,  and  particularly  not  to 
allow  it  to  drop  on  the  price?  Now  whether  these 
<j"reat  and  rich  owners  of  these  silver  mines  really 
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harbored  such  thoughts  or  not,  we  probably  never 
shall  find  out — but  one  thing  we  do  know,  that  Con- 
gress has  passed  just  such  laws;  which  has  given  and 
still  ogives  the.se  alreadv  over-rich  owners  continu- 
ously  enormous  profits.  How  a majority  in  Congress 
has  been  induced  to  do  this,  when  even  a tyro  in 
finance  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  the  main  princi- 
ples upon  which  rest  this  cry  for  silver  dollars,  are  _ 
false  and  rotten,  exceeds  my  comprehension. 

Sam — What  particular  principles  do  you  refer  to? 

Geo. — First  they  have  told  us,  and  are  still  telling 
Tis  as  I mentioned  to  you,  that  money  produces  work, 
and  that  therefore  more  money  is  what  our  laboring 
world  needs.  That  is  the  cunningly  devised  fable 
to  prepare  us  for  the  necessity  of  an  expansion  of  our 
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currency.  You  liave  .seen  its  utter  falsity,  though  if 
It  had  been  necessary  I might  in  addition  have  drawn  ' 

yonr  attention  to  our  periodical  depressions  in  our  i 

trades  and  industries  occasioned  by  over  production, 
the  great  source  of  all  onr  strikes  and  other  labor 
troubles,  which  also  shows  in  clearest  light,  than 
whenever  work  stops  because  the  warehouses  of  the  I 

manufacturers  and  the  shelves  of  our  merchants  are 
filled  with  un.salable  goods  on  account  of  over-abund- 
ance on  the  market,  that  no  offer  of  money  could 
under  such  condition  induce  the  manufacturers  to  . i 

give  work  to  their  idle  hands,  and  to  produce,  in 
doing  so,  still  more  unsalable  goods. 

The  next  thing  in  the  .scheme  is  their  as- 
sumption that  we  have  not  got  gold  enough 
and  no  means  of  getting  enough  for  this  supposed 
necessity  for  more  money.  And  here  we  come  to 
the  hub  of  this  whole  silver  movement,  namely, 

3.dd  silver  to  our  g’old  currency ! 

Sam— But  is  this  scarcity  and  insufficiencv  of 
onr  gold  not  true? 

CxEo.  —I  am  aware,  the}-  tell  us  so,  and  that  they 
produce  wonderfully  constructed  tables  from  which 
to  make  ns  believe,  that  all  the  gold  at  our  command 
(though  they  vary  a couple  of  hundred  millions  in 
their  deductions  from  their  own  made  tables)  is  some-  ^ 

where  between  three  and  five  hundred  millions,  and 
that  a great  portion  of  this  is  in  the  hands  of  foreign- 
ers. Have  you  any  idea  how  much  gold  our  govern- 
ment has  coined  and  put  into  circulation? 

> 

Sam — No.  Have  von? 


Geo. — I can  tell  you  what  our  own  public  docu- 
ments tell  U.S,  namely,  that  since  we  became  an  inde- 
pendent nation  up  to  the  end  of  1884-,  the  United 
States  coined  $1,966,585,000  and  they  tell  us  further 
that  the  average  output  of  gold  in  the  United  States 
since  1870  has  been  a little  over  thirty-three  millions 
annually,  which  coinable,  though  probably  not  all 
coined,  would,  including  the  nine  succeeding  vears, 
1.  e.,  to  the  end  of  this  pre.sent  year,  put  at  our  com- 
mand 2263  millions,  or  a little  over  billion  dol- 
lars in  gold.  On  this  our  silver-mouthed  speakers 
-■r  have  been  mum,  being  rather  an  inconvenient  stdj- 

ject  to  talk  on.  The  few  who  thoi;ght  that  .some- 
thing had  to  be  .said  about  this,  gave  their  fancv  free 
reign,  and  told  us  that  they  supposed  that  we  might 
po.ssibly  have  about,  as  just  stated,  from  three  to  five 
hundred  millions  which  we  could  call  our  own,  but 
as  one  hundred  of  these  millions  had  to  be  kept  by 
the  Government  as  a reserve  fund,  and  that  probably 
another  hundred  or  more  had  «one  into  foreiun 
hands,  that  for  a reliable  gold  basis  we  would  have 
only  from  one  to  three  hundred  millions. 

Now  let  us  lor  the  sake  of  round  numbers  call  the 
amount  in  foreign  countries  two  hiindred  millions 
(probably  twice  more  than  what  it  really  is);  lost  bv 
abrasion,  clipping  and  other  ways  .sixty-three  millions 
(twenty  times  too  large),  and  we  would  still  have  two 
thousand  instead  of  (averaging  their  estimate  )two  hun- 
dred millions  at  our  di.spo.sal;  while  most  undoubtedly 
the  two  hundred  millions  estimated  to  be  in  foreis^n 
hands  would  in  less  than  a year  return  to  us,  after 
re-enacting  the  old  law  to  instruct  the  Gov- 
^ ernment  to  collect  its  dues  in  gold  onl\-,  and 
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which  law  must  be  quickly  re-enacted  or  the  country 
will  fall  into  ruin  and  general  bankruptcy.  What 
shall  we  think  of  such  stupid  and  senseless  represen- 
tations by  our  Silverites,  to  sink  out  of  sight  five- 
sixths,  yea  I might  say  nine -tenths  of  our  gold  coin- 
age, and  apparently  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  en- 
rich the  said  six  hundred  silver  kings  with  millions 
and  sinking  into  misery  and  ruin  the  rest  of  the 
nation? 

Sam — I do  not  understand  one  thing  you  have  just 
said.  I supposed  from  your  arguments  that  all  we 
had  to  do,  was  to  stop  as  quick  as  po.ssible  the  further 
coinage  of  silver  dollars.  Now  you  add,  that  it  is 
just  as  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  universal  ruin  and 
disaster  that  we  as  a nation  must  immediately  return 
to  the  single  gold  standard,  because  as  I view  it,  that 
will  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  a law  compell- 
ing the  government  to  receive  all  its  dues  in  gold 
only. 

Geo. — You  have  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

S.\M — Please  then  explain  yourself. 

Geo. — You  recollect  that  during  our  late  unpleas- 
antness we  issued  over  two  thousand  millions  worth 
of  bonds,  of  which  a very  large  portion  was  taken  in 
Europe,  paid  for  in  gold,  and  which  we  promised,  in- 
cluding the  interest  to  pay  back  in  the  same  coin. 
We  have  paid  the  interest  in  this  way  during  the  last 
thirty  years,  and  whenever  the  bonds  themselves  fell 
dne,  we  offered  the  owners  thereof  either  gold  or  new 
bonds  at  lower  interest  at  their  own  choice.  Seeing 
our  promptness  and  faithfulness  in  fulfilling  our 
promises  during  that  long  period,  and  recognizing  the 
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strength  and  ability  of  our  Government  to  meet 
promptly  all  its  obligations,  these  bondholders,  almost 
without  any  exception,  accepted  the  new  bouds.  At 
prices  above  par  they  have  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 
But  a change  has  come  over  our  spirits.  Our  silver- 
kings  have  practically  put  us  down  on  to  a silver 
basis,  and  our  gold  is  going  or  gone.  When  next  our 
interest  falls  due,  where  shall  we  get  the  gold  to  pav 
it  with  ? Our  gold  speculators  may  probably  then 
come  forward  and  tell  us  that  as  silver  is  not  recoe:- 
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nized  as  money  where  the  bondholders  live,  they  can 
in  exchange  for  their  gold,  not  take  our  silver  dollars 
for  more  than  the  market  value  of  the  silver  found  in 
them  plus  a broad  margin  for  their  own  profits,  and 
thus  may  offer  us  their  gold  in  exchange  for  our  dol- 
lars at  50,  maybe  only  -fO  cents  each.  That  will  of 
course  instantaneously  establi.sh  the  worth  of  the  dol- 
lar throughout  the  country  at  or  40  cents,  and  as 
the  dollar  goes  down,  the  prices  of  everything  the 
poor  man  needs  for  his  living  just  as  quickly  doubles 
and  trebles,  .so  that,  in  reality,  the  poor  holders  of  the 
silver  dollars,  or  rather  the  certificates  ba.sed  on  them, 
lose  at  one  stroke  from  three  to  four  hundred  millions, 
say  nothing  of  the  rest  of  the  1500  millions  issued 
bv  the  Government,  and  which,  bv  their  cunniup-lv 
devised  new  law,  are  also  payable  in  silver.  But 
what  do  our  silver  kings  care  about  that.  They  have 
already  made  their  profits  through  their  own  latelv 
made  laws  by  the  hundred  millions. 

But  let  us  follow  this  matter  a little  farther.  Our 
bonds  themselves  fall  due.  In  the  meantime  all  our 
gold  is  gone,  and  we  have  got  firmly  fixed 
on  the  silver  basis.  Our  silver  congress,  in  its 
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dire  need,  now  actually  does  what  its  blatant  de- 
tendeis  pioposed  to  do  eight  years  ago,  make  a 
law  to  pay  their  bonds  and  interest  henceforth  with 
silver  dollars  which  really  means  at  the  rate  of 
30  cents  to  the  dollar.  Our  foreign  bondholders 
will  tell  ns  that  silver  with  them  pays  no  debts  bevond 
a tew  dollars,  and  if  we  refuse  to  pay  them  in  any 
other  way,  they  will,  ot  course,  appeal  for  help  to 
their  several  governmeiits.  What  nui}’  follow  God 
only  knows,  but  one  thing  we  for  a certainty  will 
quickly  know,  namely,  that  we  will  stand  branded 
before  the  whole  world  as  a nation  of  repiidiators, 
when,  if  instead  of  tollowing  the  senseles.s  principle 
or  lather  phantoms  of  onr  silverites,  we  had  stuck  to 
oiir  old  time  policy,  now  adopted  by  all  the  great 
nations  of  the  world,  let  well  alone,  and  had  held  fast 
to  onr  old  and  well  tried  gold  dollar  as  the  standard 
and  sole  standard  in  onr  finances  ; we  should  now  have 
been  one  of  the  richest  nations  in  the  world.  Now 
this  is  the  fix  which  the  persua.sive  power,  or  let  me 
call  it  by  its  right  name,  the  hiimbugery  of  the.se  said 
six  hnndred  or  iiia}'  be  the  si.x  silver  kings  have  pift 
ns  in.  Can  you  now  see,  Sam,  the  necessity  of  re- 
turning without  delay  to  the  old  gold  .standard  ? 

Sam — I certainly  can.  But  once  more  tell  me 
what  shall  we  do  with  our  silver  dollar.s?  I foro-ot 
what  you  told  me. 

Geo — Make  gold  the  standard,  and  silver  a subsi- 

L diary  coin.  Then  whether  yon  put  a hundred,  or 

fifty  or  thirty  cents’  worth  of  silver  into  the  .silver 
dollar,  it  will  always,  and  without  any  other  legal 
enactment,  be  as  good  and  buy  as  much  as  the  gold 
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dollar.  And  there  is  no  way  under  heaven  to  keep 
permanently  our  .silver  dollars  at  par  than  in  this  wav. 
We  have  seen  that  no  law  can  make  two  unequal 
things  equal.  Leave  any  amount  of  our  silver  dol- 
lar.s, whether  it  be  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  mil- 
lions of  them  in  our  currency — with  unlimited  power 
to  pay  debts,  and  one  of  two  things  will  snrelv  come 
to  pass.  Either  the  gold  will  leave  ns  or  tlie  silver 
dollar  will  come  down  to  its  market  value  in  silver 
contained  in  it. 

And  now  Sam  I will  ask  you  a question.  Can  you 
see  any  reason  why  Congress  should  ever  have  granted 
these  owners  of  silver  mines  that  most  extraordinarv 
privilege  to  make  the  U.  S.  Treasury  the  perpetual 
purchaser  of  their  products,  and  that  at  fancy  prices; 
which  not  the  owners  of  iron,  lead,  quicksilver  or 
coal  mines,  or  even  the  farmer  for  his  wheat,  mioht 
not  claim  with  the  same  right  or  justice  for  their 
products  ? 

Sam — None  whatever  (and  taking  George’s  hand 
saying  with  great  earnestness)  George,  you  have  con- 
quered and  converted  me  and  shown  me  how  utterlv 
wrong  and  foolish  my  notions  on  this  silver  question 
have  been.  I wish  I could  stand  a little  while  in 
President  Cleveland’s  shoes. 


Geo. — What  would  you  do? 

S.\.M — I would  tell  these  said  600  silverbims,  in 
view  of  the  great  evil  they  have  done  to  onr  whole 
nation,  to  creep  quickly  back  into  their  silver  holes, 
and  to  pull  the  hole  in  alter  them. 
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Gp:o.— And  suppose  tliey  would  uol  like  that. 

Sam— Then  would  I invite  them  to  get  on  their 
six  hundred  silver-plated  horses,  make  the  blufFy  gov- 
ernor who  thirsts  for  blood  up  to  the  bridle  of  his 
horse  their  captain,  brandish  their  silver  swords,  and 
declare  war  against  the  United  States. 

Geo. — And  what  then? 

Sam— I would  send  the  whole  United  States  army 
—no,  stop— I would  send  six  good  stout  soldiers  to 
prick  with  their  bayonets  their  600  individual  noses, 
to  let  them  .see  blood  flowing  freely,  not  up  to  their 

horses  bridles,  but  about  a foot  and  a half  above  the 
bridles. 

Geo. — You  are  a trump,  that  will  do. 


